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prise as " ill-starred/1 and the metaphor is clear.
But when the newspapers speak of a railway '* dis-
aster/' very few people realize that they are speak-
ing the language of the mediaeval astrologers, men
who studied the fortunes of nations and individuals
from the stars. Disaster literally means such a mis-
fortune as would be caused by adverse stars, and
comes from the Greek word for star, astron, and
the Latin di$.

The words jovial and mercurial, used to describe
people of merry and lively temper, are metaphors
of the same kind. A person born under the planet
Jupiter (the star called after the Roman god Jupiter
or Jove) was supposed to be of a merry disposition,
and a person born when the planet Mercury was
visible in the heavens was expected to be lively
and ready-witted. When we use these words now
to describe people, we do not, of course, mean that
they were born under any particular star, but the
words are metaphors which literally do mean this.

The word auspicious comes from a similar source,
We speak of an " inauspicious " undertaking, mean-
ing one which seems destined to be unlucky. But
really what the word inauspicious says is that the
" auspices are against " the undertaking. And this
takes us back to Roman times, when no important
thing was done in the state without the magistrates
" taking the auspices.*' This they did from ob-
serving the flight of certain birds. In war the
commander-in-chief of the Roman armies alone had